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count of the changes in the office between Sulla 
and Diocletian. The advantage of the topical 
method of presentation over the chronological is 
well illustrated by the chapters on Taxation and 
Provincial Towns, for these constitute by far the 
best part of the book, each giving, as it does, a 
lucid and systematic presentation of the subject. 
Thus much would have been gained in the way 
of clearness and completeness had the author 
adopted this plan from the beginning, and dealt in 
separate chapters with the governor, the minor offi- 
cials, the army, the cults, the provincial concilia, the 
client-princes, etc. But even did Mr. Arnold deem 
it best to arrange the book according to chronologi- 
cal principles, he should have chosen striking 
changes in the government of the provinces to mark 
the limits of his periods. In the Early Empire 
the all-important moment is not Caesars order for 
a land-survey of the Roman world, or his abolition 
of the tax-farming system in Asia, but the bestowal 
by the Senate of the proconsular imperium on Au- 
gustus, and the division of the provinces into im- 
perial and senatorial, and the beginning of the third 
period should be determined not by Caracalla's edict 
of 212, but by the institution of Diocletian's system 
of prefectures, dioceses and provinces, and the 
separation between the civil and the military powers 
which this made necessary. 

The original plan of the book Dr. Shuckburgh was 
unwilling to change. But he has gone too far in 
his conservatism, for he has merely recorded the 
titles of the books that have appeared in the field 
of Roman administration during the last thirty 
years, leaving their conclusions quite unnoticed. 
Much has been written on the tax-farming cor- 
porations, but the sections dealing with this impor- 
tant topic have remained unaltered, and although 
the work of Guiraud and Kornemann has increased 
our knowledge of the provincial concilia and their 
officials, and the day has long since passed when 
the order of the Augustales was supposed to have 
been imitated from the college of the Sodales Au- 
gustales, on these subjects too the editor has added 
nothing. 

The book as it now stands is faulty and in- 
adequate, and it can be of little use either to the 
beginner, because it is unsystematic and incomplete, 
or to the advanced scholar, because it lacks origi- 
nality, and especially because it has failed to include 
the results of recent investigation. Accordingly it 
seems unfair to the author to republish in these lat- 
ter days the essay of his youth, and we cannot but 
regret that Dr. Shuckburgh felt himself unable to 
rewrite and enlarge the book, and so make it in 
every way worthy of the two distinguished names 
which it bears on its title page. 
Princeton University. David Magie, Jr. 



Boyhood and Youth in the Days of Aristophanes. 
By Arthur Alexis Bryant. Printed from the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, volume 
18 (1907), pp. 73 ff. 

The treatment of a rather familiar theme is justi- 
fied by the genial and sympathetic picture presented 
of the Athenian boy. More than this, the author 
has made an independent examination of the sources 
in contemporary literature, and the completeness of 
the evidence brought forward is in itself a contri- 
bution. At the outset Mr. Bryant, from his own 
special collections, ' nearly complete for the authors 
of the period" (450-375 B. C), defines more closely 
the terms for the various stages of youth : ircus 
ordinarily measures the period we call boyhood, up 
into the early 'teens' (this is apart, of course, from 
the generic use of the word as 'offspring' or its use 
as=scrvus) ; iMip&xtov includes the later 'teens' and 
early 'twenties', and so is nearly convertible with 
peavteicos ; veaviat is regularly used of a slightly 
older man, ircuSlov or iraiS&piov of a very young 
child ; in verse iraiStov is frequent for iraZs. but 
there is no clear case of v<u&lov,=servus. Yet a 
constant overlapping of terms is found; thus in 
Plato's Lysis, Lysis is variously called riot, irois, 
veavtiTKos. The complete collection of examples is 
not printed, but enough is given to substantiate the 
usages. 

The 'coming of age' Mr. Bryant, adopting the 
reckoning of Aristotle, sets at the beginning of the 
Attic official year that follows the eighteenth birth- 
day. The right of the youth of this age to at- 
tend the ecclesia, to vote, and to take part in de- 
bate there is maintained. Aristotle's statement of 
the drA«a of the tyyfios is denied for our earlier 
period, for the reason that even the orphans of cit- 
izens slain in battle were not thus exempted; and 
further, the amount of military service demanded 
did not justify it. Following Wilamowitz, Mr. Bry- 
ant makes an effective argument against the exist- 
ence, in Aristophanes' time, of the ephebic college 
as Aristotle describes it. A veritable mass of in- 
cidents and passages is cited from contemporary 
literature, which, as concrete evidence, quite out- 
weighs the more general considerations in favor of 
the institution, summarized by Girard in Darem- 
berg et Saglio, 2, 2, pp. 622 ff. Just when the i<t>yfiel* 
came into existence is the vexed question. The 
'ephebic oath' with its ancient divinities and the sup- 
port of one or two vase paintings is not evidence 
for the early presence of the formal ephebic or- 
ganization ; nor is the public arming of the ephebes 
— if this is really early. Mr. C. R. Morey (Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, second series, volume 
xi [1907]) interprets the painting on a black-figured 
Attic vase as "a representation of the public arm- 
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ing of the ephebes as it existed in the sixth cen- 
tury" ; but it may equally well be the arming of 
the orphans. Even if Mr. Morey's interpretation 
be correct, the arming, like the oath, need be noth- 
ing more in the earlier periods than a ceremony 
connected with the conferring of citizenship. In 
truth, conclusive evidence is still lacking. If we 
prefer to regard the i<t>ripela as a growth from older 
usages rather than as a late creation (Wilamo- 
witz), we can still. agree with Mr. Bryant that in 
Aristophanes' day the military service of the young 
citizen was not a serious hindrance to his ordinary 
occupations; it did not pre-empt two years of his 
life. 

In the matter of education Mr. Bryant distin- 
guishes carefully between theoretical ideals and 
actual conditions. The model youth of Plato and 
Aristophanes is admitted to be too highly colored 
for real life ; he is rather "an index of the older 
Athenian ideal". The real essence of the New Ed- 
ucation, in spite of Aristophanes' jeers, is seen to 
be a recognition of the inadequacy of the old meth- 
ods to deal with a new order of things, a spirit 
of inquiry and of enthusiasm for knowledge. It 
is shown, too, that the literature presupposes more 
participation in the community life than has been 
commonly assumed, more contact with older men, 
in short more freedom, in a word, much the same 
freedom and the same restraints as the boy of good 
family feels to-day. In morals, Mr. Bryant be- 
lieves that, despite the wild oats of the few, the 
normal young Athenian was sane and healthy 
minded. The sketch of the elementary curricu- 
lum is accompanied by the fullest references to the 
sources and here, as everywhere, the presentation 
of the evidence is noteworthy. In general, there 
is little advanced that is absolutely new; indeed 
the literature does not warrant new theories of a 
startling nature. Possibly more light may come 
from a careful examination of the monuments and 
the inscriptions. One regrets that this was not 
included in the scope of the article. A fuller dis- 
cussion of the teachings and influence of the 
Sophists would also have been a grateful addition. 
Princeton University. Edmund Y. Robbins 
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